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reception in England. The persecution of the
Protestants had not yet reached its highest point,
but the measures against them had become more
severe3 and many of the Reformers had forsworn
their religion as the only way of saving their lives
and property. Knox was moved to fury. It
seemed to him that the Protestants would be
judged according to their behaviour in this time
of trial; if they were feeble in their faith, then
God would account them, unworthy and would
refrain from setting up a Protestant England.
Something stronger from his pen was needed to
keep the Protestants true to their religion, Knox
felt, and at the end of July he issued from Dieppe
his fourth epistle : A Faithful Admonition unto the
Professors of God^s Truth in England.
This letter did not pass unnoticed as its three
predecessors had done. Two editions were called
for, and the Faithful Admonition produced a con-
siderable effect in England. Knox was stern
in his denunciation of those Protestants who had
wavered, and he painted a terrible picture of the
fate reserved for those backsliders. But he did not
confine himself to warnings to the Protestants
and to remarks which were liable to be construed
as invitations to rebellion. He assailed the
English Cafholics in the most unmeasured terms,
and foretold an awful retribution upon them. It
was a vicious piece qf work, and the attack upon
Queen Mary was particularly violent and abusive.